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In 814 the Samnites sustained a great defeat near a town named China,
whose site is unknown. The Campanians. who were in the act of revolting
at this time, submitted on the appearance of the dictator, C. Msenius, and
the most guilty withdrew themselves from punishment by a voluntary death.
The Ausonian towns. Ausona, Minturnic, and Yescia, were taken hy treach-
ery and stratagem, and their population massacred or enslaved, as "a fearful
lesson to the subjects of Rome against wavering in their allegiance.
The united armies of the consuls, M. Poetelius and C. Sulpicius, entered
Samniurn on the side of Caudium; but while they were advancing timidly
and cautiously through that formidable region, they learned that the Sam-
nite army was wasting the plain of Campania. They immediately led buok
their forces, and ere long the two armies encountered. The tactics of the
Romans were new on this occasion; the left wing, under Poetelius, was made
dense and deep, while the right was expanded more than usual. Poetelius,
adding the reserve to his wing, made a steady charge with the whole mass:
the Snmnites gave way; their horse hastened to their aid, but Sulpicius
coming up with his body of horse, and charging them with the whole Roman
cavalry, put them to the rout. He then hastened to his own wing, which
now was yielding; the timely reinforcement turned the scale, and the Sam-
nites were routed on all sides with great slaughter.
The following year (313) was marked by the capture of Nola and some
other towns, and by the founding of colonies, to secure the dominion which
had been acquired. In 312 Sora was taken in the following manner: A
deserter came to the consuls, and offered to lead some Roman soldiers by a
secret path up to the Arx, or citadel, which was a precipitous eminence over
the town. His offer -was accepted; the legions were withdrawn to a dis-
tance of six miles from the town; pome cohorts were concealed in a wood at
hand, and ten men accompanied the Soran traitor. They clambered in the
night up through the stones and bushes, and at length reached the area
of the citadel. Their guide, showing them the narrow, steep path that led
thence to the town, desired them to guard it while he went down and gave
the alarm. He then ran through the town crying that the enemy was
on the citadel; and when the truth of his report was ascertained, the people
prepared to fly from the town; but in the confusion, the Roman cohorts
broke in and commenced a massacre. At daybreak the consuls came; they
granted their lives to the surviving inhabitants, with the exception of 2*25,
who, as the authors of the revolt, were brought bound to Rome, and scourged
and beheaded in the Forum.
The tide of war had turned so decidedly against the Samnites, that one
or two campaigns more of the whole force of Rome would have sufficed for
their subjugation. But just now a new enemy was about to appear, who
was likely to give ample employment to the Roman arms for some time.
The Etruscans, who, probably owing to their contests with and fears of the
Gauls, had for many years abstained from war with the Romans, either moved
by the instances of the Samnites or aware of the danger of suffering Rome
to grow too powerful, began to make such hostile manifestations that great
alarm prevailed at Rome. Various circumstances, however, kept off the war
for nearly two years longer; at length in 311 all the peoples of Etruria,
except the Arretines, having sent their troops, a Tuscan army prepared to
lay siege to the frontier town of Sutrium. The consul Q. JEmilius came
to cover it, and the two armies met before it. At daybreak of the second
day, the Tuscans drew out in order of battle; the consul, having made his
men take their breakfast, led them out also, The armies stood opposite each